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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


EDITORIAL 


HE Bible is God’s Word written—‘It is written’ was a 

phrase often on our Lord’s lips, and on those of the 

Apostles he commissioned to carry his word to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, as the phrase “Thus saith the Lord’ was 
constantly in the mouths of the prophets who preceded them. 
These formulas stand as a sign that the speaker is proclaiming 
and expounding the Word of God with God’s authority— 
“What things so ever were written aforetime’, says St Paul, ‘were 
written for our learning: that through patience and the comfort 
of the scriptures, we might have hope’ (Romans 15. 4). | 

For our learning. The Bible contains God’s revelation first 
spoken to men, and then written down under divine inspiration. 
St Paul’s saying corroborates the second half of this statement, as 
do the opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews the first: 
‘God who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke in times 
past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all in these days hath 
spoken to us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the world’ (Hebrews 1. 12). The 
New Covenant between God and man and all that flows from 
it, sealed by the redeeming blood of Christ, was prepared for and 
foreshadowed by the history of the chosen people under the 
Old Covenant, ‘at sundry times and in divers manners’. What 
the Son of David came to do for his people lay hidden in that 
history till, being fulfilled and made manifest in his earthly life, 
it was proclaimed to the world, and in due time written down in 
the pages of the New Testament. 

The whole Bible then from Genesis to the Apocalypse is the 
divinely preserved record of God’s revelation to men. It is 
inspired; this does not mean that every word, thought, assertion 
and theme contained in it was introduced into the minds of the 
human authors of its books as new knowledge supernaturally 
communicated by the Holy Spirit. Some truths, however, 
especially such truths as men could never have attained to by 
their natural reasoning power, were communicated in this way 
by revelation; partially at first, in the minds of the leaders and 
prophets of Israel and Juda interpreting, each to his own genera- 
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tion, the will of God in the events which made up the life of 
his chosen people; and, in the end, fully and completely, in the 
human mind of God’s own Son, interpreting for all time the 
events of his life on earth, for which the life-history of the chosen 
people had been the prelude and preparation. The Bible is the 
story of this long-drawn-out process of revelation, set down in 
writing subsequently to its first communication and oral pro- 
clamation. 

The human authors of this story written ‘at sundry times and 
in divers manners’, in history, drama, prophecy and sacred song; 
in vision and didactic teaching, were guided in their work by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, illuminating their minds and 
directing their wills in the choice of the materials which came to 
hand or memory as they wrote. They were God’s instruments, 
but instruments who under the Spirit’s special guidance retained 
their individual characteristics and natural modes of thought. 
- God therefore, by his Holy Spirit, revealed his purposes in the 

minds of human instruments by the supernatural communication 
of knowledge and interpretation of events otherwise 
unattainable, and also, by the same Spirit, inspired human 
instruments to write the record of that revelation, guiding 
them in the use of knowledge already within their reach 
by ordinary human processes. Not all the human authors 
received supernatural revelation, but all who wrote were 
directed in judgment and choice by the supernatural light and 
power termed inspiration. God and man, therefore, were authors 
of the Scriptures, responsible, jointly as it were, for every word, 
thought, assertion and theme that the very disparate books which 
make up the Scriptural canon contain; each in his own way and 
on his own level of being, the infinite wholly including and giving 
being to the finite. God did not surrender his divine attributes of 
incapacity to deceive or be deceived, nor were the human authors 
deprived, by the overwhelming power of omnipotence and 
omniscience, of freedom of choice. Their freedom indeed was 
such that it could function only within the scope of the culture, 
ethos, temperament and idiom of thought to which by nature 
they were heirs, and within the limits set by the state of human 
knowledge in their time. 
As Christ in his incarnate life is not divided but, by the power 
of the Spirit, combines the completeness and therefore the per- 
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fection of both divine and human nature, so, by analogy, the — 
written Word of Scripture is not divided, but combines by the 
same power both a divine and a human completeness and per- 
fection. We may not therefore say or think that the Word of 
Scripture is divided, that part is the Word of God and part the 
word of man, the two to be distinguished only by human 
discernment. The whole of it is one Word, divine and human, an 
indivisible unity. Every word, thought, statement and theme in 
Scripture is designed to find a place and purpose in that unity, 
and makes sense only as an integral part of it; and the whole 
combines, as it were, into a single assertion compact of many 
assertions each of which points to and completes it; the assertion 
of the fact of Christ the Redeemer and King. This single overall 
assertion and the countless assertions which go to make it up are 
the combined assertions of God and man, and therefore, as the 
Church has persistently maintained, they are, as such, wholly 
immune from error; for God cannot deceive or be deceived. 

Just how far any particular statement in the Bible, however, 
can be held to be, as such, an assertion, and if so, what exactly 
it asserts, is in a large number of instances a complex problem. 
The reason for this is the varied and often difficult idiom of 
biblical concepts and language which at many points can only be 
fully understood by arduous scientific research into the human 
ideas and modes of expression which were the natural background 
of the biblical writers, and are by no means ours. The Word of 
God could find expression in human words in no other way than 
within the scope and range of these ideas, which must be seen in 
the relation they bear to scientific and historical fact, morality 
and the concept of God and God’s dealings with men. To think 
otherwise would be to postulate that God should have done 
violence to the human nature he has created by taking it out of 
the context of its own particular stage of development in know- 
ledge and its own peculiar modes, symbolic imaginative or 
poetic, in which that knowledge is expressed. 

The revelation thus contained in the inspired biblical record, 
God’s Word, is the source of the depositum fidei, or the Faith, 
which is under the care of the Church to guard, interpret and 
proclaim. That is why the Church maintains that her teaching 
is and must be rooted in the Scriptures as their source, and why 
she urges upon her scholars the necessity of using every scientific 
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means at their disposal of ascertaining the original text of each 
biblical document and the meaning its author intended to convey. 
That is why, too, except in times of extreme danger from current 
erroneous interpretation, she has always encouraged the faithful 
at large by study to make the Scriptures the primary basis of 
their devotional reading and prayer, always with the proviso 
that they must be guided, both in prayer and in scientific study, 
by the voice of authority which is the final arbiter of truth and 
error in matters of faith and morals. 

Non-Catholic biblical study, in spite of the great contribution 
in scholarship it has made towards the elucidation of the literal 
meaning of the text of the Bible, has fallen into chaos as far as 
the nature and authority of the Bible itself is concerned, because 
it has knocked away the foundations of that authority by its 
rejection of the traditional doctrine of biblical inspiration and the 
corollary of inerrancy that follows from it. This has led to the 
setting up of a fatal division within the Bible itself between 
God’s Word and the word of man, a division which only the 
authority of the Church is capable of eliminating, because, in the 
long run and finally, only the authority of the Church, by Christ’s 
ordinance and the leading of the Holy Spirit, can judge what 
in the pages of Scripture is an assertion and what it asserts. 

The present number of THE Lirk oF THE Spirit is devoted to 
articles which deal with the study of the Bible as the source of 
doctrine and the basis of prayer. These articles will be continued 
and concluded in the August number. The theme therefore of 
both numbers will be Gop’s Worp WRITTEN. 
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ON READING THE BIBLE: I 


DUNCAN CAMPBELL, O.P. 


HE Bible is a book, or rather the book above all others, 

to which we feel that we need no introduction. It is 
found lying everywhere; we all know of it; and still 

more, have so many of its phrases and personalities in our every- 


day talk, that we can be quite surprised to find they are ‘from the 
Bible’; and begin to wonder just how much we do take from it. 
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But perhaps it is unfortunate that we have no introduction; 
for the Bible is not only well known and quoted, as Shakespeare’s 
works are among English-speaking people; but has a special 

lace in our minds, unlike any other book. It is venerated, or 
ridiculed; held up, for respect or derision; and it has that position 
because of what is said about it. The Bible, it is said, is the Word 
of God. 

If we were to ask anyone, or better still even, ourselves, what we 
thought of the meaning of this, I think we should be asking a most 
difficult question. It is difficult, because the Bible is a book that 
we may never actually have read, it is so long and often so 
unattractive in appearance; but if we have read it, we have at 
least found it too full of life—in fact, full of lives—to dismiss, 
however small our understanding may be; whether we know 
it and like it or not, our heads are filled with its imagery and 
characters. We all know of Adam and Eve, Noah and the Ark, 
the Tower of Babel, Moses and the Ten Commandments, David 
and Goliath, Job, and Job’s Comforters, Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 
Whatever we may think of them, we know them; which is, in 
one way, what matters. Then of course there is the person, Jesus - 
Christ; with Mary, and Peter, John, Paul, and the rest. We are 
probably named after someone in that company. 

It will be best, if we are going to make up our minds about this 
book, to decide at the start why we read books at all. We read 
books of any sort, from romances to cookery books, to find what 
the author has found: what the author has found, that is, both in 
‘experience’ and in ‘experiment’. There must be experience; for 
we like to think that the lady who wrote the cookery book has 
tried all her recipes, or that the author of the novel has felt, for 
himself, what he describes; but also experiment: that she has 
found new recipes and not simply copied others’, or that the 
author describes feelings or situations that are new for us, and 
does not repeat familiar ones unless he can somehow renew them. 
In other words, a real author has found something to tell us; he 
can tell us, we might say, in both senses of the phrase, just what 
can be done. 

Now the Bible is a long story. There are lots of interpolations, 
poems, scenarios, dissertations and letters, everywhere; but all 
the time there is the story. Looked at from the human side rather 
than from God’s, as we are doing in this article, it is the story of a 
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people and their dealings; not just their dealings with each other, 
or with other peoples; but their encounter with God, and the 
dealings which resulted from that encounter. 

These dealings with God were something of an experiment: 
new and unusual situations into which they were brought by 
great leaders—Moses, David, Isaias; but they were also real 
experience, in all their lives and thoughts, giving them much to 
tell us. They can tell us, that is, what can be done about God; 
because they tried and found it; they found how to get on with 
God; so much so, that they could come to a ‘deal’ with him. Of 
course the initiative was in fact always God’s; the story is first 
of all the story of God’s dealings with a people, and because of 
that the story of that people’s dealing with God. 

That, at least, is what we Christians believe; because Christians 
believe the story ended successfully, in Jesus Christ; so that we 
have a whole Bible, one that concludes the story; while the Jews 

themselves are still waiting for their ending. The Bible, for them, 
ends (in the books of Paralipomenon, or Chronicles) with the 
Jews as favoured subjects in the Persian Empire; and then falls 
silent. We know what favoured subjects they are today. 

This is why, if you take our Bible and look at it, the first thing 
you notice is that it is in two parts: the Old, and New, “Testa- 
ments’. (A ‘testament’ is an alliance, or ‘deal’; something fixed 
between ‘partners’.) We call the second part the ‘New’ Testament 
because of Christ’s words at his last meal with his disciples; when 
he offered them his blood to drink in the cup of wine he passed 
round to them, and called it the ‘blood of the New Testament’ 
—the ‘New Testament’ they would know, from the book of the 
Prophet Jeremias (chapter 31, verse 31), that God promised. The 
former Testament, then, the Testament as it was, which was 
celebrated in animal sacrifice and blood poured out before God 
in the Temple, became the “Old’ Testament; and the sacrifice of 
Christ himself, when God and Man ‘dealt’ with each other again, 
made the ‘New’. 

If we turn to the Old Testament first of all, to find out what 
this ‘Testament’, with its blood and sacrifice, was, we find a 
collection of books divided into two main groups, with the others 
inserted between or after them; the first group of five books with 
Greek names (Genesis to Deuteronomy), and the other group 
with Jewish names (Isaias to Malachias), towards the end: the 
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‘Law and Prophets’, as the two groups were called. In between — 
there are the histories (Josue to 2 Esdras), brought up to date at 
the end (in Machabees); and the details: stories of heroes and 
heroines (Tobias, Esther); songs of praise (Psalms); sayings 
(Proverbs, Wisdom); and dramatic works (Job, Song of Songs). 
The Old Testament is a library of books; a library, that is, where 
we need not start at the beginning and read right through, but 
can begin anywhere, from the end, or even in the middle, if we 
like. It is best to begin, I think, in the middle; and in the middle 
of a book, in fact: chapter twenty of the fourth? book of Kings. 
The reasons will, I hope, become clear. 

In this chapter? we have a Prophet, Isaias, coming in to tell 
the sick king Ezechias that he is going to die; when the king has 
taken to prayer, returning to tell him he will live; healing him — 
with a lump of figs on his sore; and then, no doubt to demonstrate 
convincingly that his life is lengthened, moving back the shadow 
of the sun for the king to see on his sundial. All this belongs to a 
mysterious, as it were ‘enchanted’ world; but it is followed by a 
strangely prosaic, ‘modern’ part, in which the Prophet rebukes 
the king for showing distinguished foreign guests far too much of 
the country’s wealth: not only strangely modern, but in these 
days of surprising State visits, disturbingly topical. The prophet 
foretells disaster, but not in the king’s own time; and the chapter 
ends with a mild shock, we see the king rejoicing at this news, 
because he himself will not be affected; in unconcern and hope- 
lessness that are themselves premonitions of disaster. 

This short passage shows at once every facet of the Bible. It 
introduces a ‘Prophet’, one of the men to figure so prominently 
in the times of trouble ahead; who see the hand of God and hear 
the voice of God, in events; and are, also, bold enough to declare 
it. It presents us, too, with the ‘enchanted’ world of the Bible, 
where everything is seen in a strange new light. Fig ‘plasters’ and 
sundials were common enough, in those days; but not, somehow, 
for the writer, who sees curing sores with figs, and checking the 
sun’s movement with the sundial, as significant and exciting; so 
that when the plaster heals, and the Prophet marks a reverse of 
the sun, he pictures Isaias with direct powers of healing, and 
control of the sun. Finally, the story of all these chapters is the 


1 For non-Catholics, the second. 
2 The incident is repeated in Isaias 38 and the facts are mentioned in Ecclus. 48. 
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end of the Jews as a nation; their division into two kingdoms; 
their falling under the heels of the contending World Powers of 
East and West; and the occupation which was to last, with brief 
intervals, under a long succession of Powers, until the r4th of 
May, 1948—nearly three thousand years, that is; even if today’s 
is not just another brief interval. The whole picture is there; the 
despair, and the lapses into ‘idolatries’; the final chaos of court 
intrigue and treachery. 

But the most important episode is later, in chapter twenty-two, 
where it tells how the “Book of the Law’ was found lying in the 
Temple; and how the Jews understood that their troubles came 
from neglect of this ‘Law’, so that the king tried to restore its 
observance, and especially the observance of the Pasch, or ‘Passing’ ; 
and yet how, because of their lapse, God was not with them; 
the succeeding kings revert once more, and are brought to their 
doom: we leave the last king of the Jews a favoured servant in the 
Assyrian court. What was this Law that they realized, too late, 
to be so necessary, and this Passing, so important to observe? 

To understand we shall have to go back to the five books of 
the Law; back through the earlier histories, Josue, Judges and 
the books of Kings, describing a Golden Age, before this later 
murk and gloom; which began with the triumphant entry of the 
People into the land they were promised; then with the Kingdom: 
the story of Samuel the Prophet, Saul the first king, David, and 
Solomon ‘in all his glory’. But the glory is never quite untarnished; 
there are always shadows, Saul’s disobedience, and jealousy of 
David (1 Kings 18), David’s sin with Bethsabee (2 Kings 11), and 
the revolt and death of Absalom (18); Solomon’s infidelities 
_ (3 Kings 11); and the rebellion and division into two kingdoms, 
on Solomon’s death. 

The whole story reinforces the feeling of the Law that is lost 
and that should have been kept; the Law which emerges in the 
first five books of the story. These books describe the People: 
the Jews are the ‘people’ who left Egypt under Moses; and as a 
Family: because they were all considered to be of one ‘family’, 
the twelve sons of “He-follows’ (Jacob), called also “He-forces- 
with-God’ (Israel) in the strange dream-story of his crippling 
struggle with God (Genesis 32). He is the son of “He-laughs’ 
(Isaac), called after his aged parents’ laughter at the news of his 
future birth (Genesis 17); which was promised, for his faith, to 
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the ‘Father-of-multitudes’ (Abraham); whom we meet answering 
a call from God in old age, to leave his country and family, and 
to depend upon God for his future, and his own family’s to come; 
in Genesis 12, where the story begins. 

But it is not quite the beginning; in the first eleven chapters we 
have some pictures to ‘illustrate’ the whole story; of a fantastic 
world, with men of gigantic ages; a Tower of Babble; a Flood, 
and the man Rest (Noah) who alone survived it because he rested 
trust in God and messages of God; even a message to build a huge 
watertight box or Ark; two tragedies, of Smith (Cain) and young 
Vanity (Abel), and of Man (Adam) and the woman he later calls 
his Life (Eve), who are driven from Pleasure (Eden) and kept away 
from the tree of Life. It is all difficult to understand and follow; 
for instance, we are clearly meant to approve of Noah, even if of 
method in madness; but with the others, our feelings have to turn. 
We are to sympathize with the murderer Smith when he kills 
his younger brother Vanity. God does; he protects him, vigor- 
ously. And what are we to make of the other two stories? 
Building a tower up to heaven, if it could be done, would be a 
wonderful thing to do; taking knowledge of good and ill, too, 
is surely laudable, and necessary, for Man; yet God opposes both; 
he stops them building up to heaven; and expels Man from 
Pleasure, and from Life, for taking knowledge of good and ill. 

We are looking into the very beginnings of our experience, 
simple and vivid as they are. God stops us doing things: things 
that simply cannot be done, like building a stairway to heaven. 
He confuses our talk: as our talk about this must be confused— 
—our heavens lie in such different directions. He scatters us—as 
our divisions and oppositions on this must do, making us in- 
comprehensible and at odds with each other. So, too, God, setting 
Man in an enclosure of Pleasure, commands him not to take 
knowledge of good and ill, telling him that if he does he will die. 
Of course, a worldly-wise old snake prompts the taking of it. 
There passes from snake, to woman, to Man, an inevitable, tragic, 
‘ritual’ disobedience. Man becomes conscious, in experience, of 
good and ill in the only way he can. At the depth of the story 
this is not an inevitability, but a choice, presumptuous and dis- 
obedient. Man, it is shown, cannot assume full knowledge of 
good and ill; that is God’s prerogative. It is always beyond man’s 
capacity; to attempt to attain this knowledge is to claim moral 
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autonomy and is a denial of man’s condition of creaturehood. 
When he makes the attempt Man is taken from Pleasure, and 
still more from Life. He ‘takes’ his life. The force of the story is 
to make us see our good-and-ill consciousness, thus obtained, as 
death and loss of pleasure; inevitable apparently, in our lives, yet 
in fact neither inevitable nor final. Death and sorrow are penalties 
of a wrong, but they themselves have power to set the wrong 
right. Posing the enigma of our brief pitiful human lives in its 
few lines, the story points forward to an alternative, that is un- 
perceived in fact, until it is in fact taken; once and for all taken, 
by the end of the whole story. 

The very next passage in the book then illustrates this turn our 
thoughts must take; turning, that is, towards poor jealous Smith 
in his dreadful murder of young Vanity. God is to judge this 
good and ill, not we. He threatens terrible vendetta on those who 
do: ‘for Cain . . . sevenfold.’ 

But the first chapter of all in the book is the story of God, the 
Creation story; pictured in the form, it seems, of the day: as it 
begins with the vast, empty darkness of night, the stirring breath 
of dawn, and the coming of light, to end night and start day; 
with the blue sky appearing like an inverted ocean above our 
heads, held up, mysteriously, in a vault; and with the increasing 
light distinguishing the gleaming water from land, which next 
shows, green with spreading vegetation. The sun itself now 
appears, the greatest of lights in the sky, which, with moon and 
stars, marks out days and nights, months and years. Then begin 
to stir fish and fowl, creatures of marvellous power, that can 
reproduce their kind, and multiply; after them, animals, and 
Man, last of all, almost like God, dominating all the others and 
- fitting everything to himself; set, with the animals, to gather his 
_food. At last, the sun sinks, and all returns to lifeless and empty 
darkness, waiting for the creation of a new day: God ‘rests’. 

The fundamental form of the poem is the Day; or a God 
seen mirrored in the daylight; that beams approval, ‘sees it is 
good’, ‘declares’ everything to be. But it is not only a Day; the 
beautiful phrase celebrating recurrence, disappearance and 
re-appearance, 

—and there is dusk and there is dawn— 
added perhaps as a refrain, helped to make of it a Week of 
Creation (as we still have, differently and faintly, in Sunday, 
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Monday), with seven days; a God above the sun, which he makes 
appear in a middle or fourth day, and whose setting becomes the 
resting (Sabbath) on a seventh day; when God, and we with him, 
can rest from our labours. (Our Sunday is not the Sabbath, but a 
festival, the Lord’s day, celebrating in the rising of a new week 
the Rising of Christ.) 

We begin the Bible, then, with sceing God in creation, pre- 
sented every day of the week; and then pass to our dealings with 
him; seeing him always beyond us, beyond our deciding of good 
and ill; our attempt to do so drives us from him, his Pleasure, and 
Life. We must not judge, even with fratricide; but rest entirely 
on God and the message from him, ready like Noah, if that is the 
message, to take everything in a box and float on the flood; 
accept the world we are in, and not babble about towers to 
heaven. Now that we know God a little, we can understand the 
story of Abraham and his family; and how God became the God 
of Israel. He became God of Israel because he promised them 
land, if they ‘walked before him’. Abraham, an old man, is 
promised a son—to his amusement—and yet believes it; is then 
asked to sacrifice him—and is ready: only, at the last moment, 
is allowed to save him by substituting a ram; then the family 
story continues, in the shadow of that sacrifice, as a story of 
faithfulness and unfaithfulness to that promise; ending in the 
first book, with the family going down to Egypt and finding the 
despised and rejected younger son in the favour of its ruler and in 
charge of the country. 

The next book is the story of the exodus from Egypt and the 
return to the promised land: the making of the Jews as a people, 
stamping them with the marks they always bore. We are shown 
more of God, first of all, in the story of Moses, while watching 
sheep, hearing God in a flame in a thorn bush. Moses asks his 
name; ‘I am who I am’, he is told; and must be satisfied, for a 
name, with ‘He is’. There follows the command to escape from 
Egypt; the plaguing of the Egyptians until they have to let them 
go, which is not until the very worst calamity happens to them, 
the death of all their eldest; from which the Jews themselves are 
saved only by another sacrifice, their rite of the ‘Passing Lamb’. 
They kill, for each family, a lamb, to smear their doorposts with 
its blood—the life-blood of the poor lamb that is to keep off 


death stalking outside, keep it ‘passing’ over them; and also as 
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what to eat up for the journey to freedom they are to make, their 
own. ‘passing’ out of Egypt. This sacrifice of a lamb, perhaps a 
touching and striking necessity, at that time of the year, came to 
hold much of the significance of their history for them; the death 
that seems always unavoidable. In their later ceremonies there 
was an orgy of bloodshed, culminating in the High Priest’s 
entering the empty sanctuary with a basin of blood, which he 
splashed there before the Presence; to acknowledge an attribute 
in God we do not always recognize; for God not only gives life; 
he also takes it. There follows the story of the escape through the 
desert; with the pillar of cloud and fire always before them; the 
sea opening a way, and closing to drown ‘their pursuers; the 
wonderful white food dropping from heaven; the burning 
mountain from which God’s voice is heard; and the Commands 
written on rock—all weird and wonderful, Travellers’ Tales they 
no doubt look; except for the strange truth of them all. In their 
escape to freedom, any unusual occurrence they might meet 
was not simply ‘unusual’. What may often have been natural 
happenings were yet under God’s providence the means of their 
guidance and safety. Movements of the shallow Red Sea, which 
could expose stretches of dry land before them, they would see, 
at that moment, as a marvellous demonstration of vast, unseen 
concern. What would, in other circumstances, have been a 
volcano, with smoke and noise, was the mountain of God, its 
column of smoke and flame their Guide on the way, and its 
unbelievable thunderings the voice of God. Something they met 
on their path, perhaps unfamiliar snow, or the gum of insects, 
was food rained on them from heaven; and stone inscriptions, 
which we are still finding in that part of the world, were Com- 
mands on rock. In their dash for freedom all these were over- 
--whelming assurances, visible interventions of mighty care and 
concern; for they were in circumstances where men no longer 
look on nature with interest, or puzzlement; but with hope and 
dependence and insight; the insight that nothing merely happens, 
but is meant to happen; and that is what they have pictured in 
the epic they have left us. 

The rest of this book, and the remaining three others, give 
details of the Law, the way of life that they then found with God; 
a way strangely ritual, moral, political and hygienic in one; 
rules for every side of life, laid down in great detail; rules which 
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many Jews observe to this day, and which have come down in 
essentials to us, in our liturgy and practice. 

The books of history which follow describe the triumphant 
entry—after the death of Moses within sight of the promised 
land; and the Golden Age, with its atmosphere from the begin- 
ning of failing and decline; the captivities; and the spasm of 
revolt under the Machabees. 

The other writings, before the Prophets in our Bible, fill in the 
corners of the picture. There is the devotion of the heroines, of 
Ruth to her family, which led to King David, then later, that of 
Judith and Esther, one acting the prostitute and the other the artful 
concubine in order to save the people; suggesting, by the desperate 
remedies, the desperate straits to which they had come. 

There is the book of Job, the ‘Adversary’ of God, who is 
humbled before him: that is, whom the Accuser (Satan) attempts 
to pit against God, but who in fact champions him. Unaccount- 
ably stricken with every adversity, he refuses his wife’s advice to 
despair, as well as his three friends’ advice to accept it guiltily 
or grovellingly. A fourth friend tries to help solve the problem, 
and hints humbly and piously that God is really beyond us, in 
every way; as all must feel, who have looked towards infinity, 
endlessness of purpose. God breaks in to Job, speaking out of a 
whirlwind: 

Who is this obscuring thought, in senseless words? 

Brace yourself up like a man! I will ask you, and answer you me: 

Where were you, when I founded the earth... ? 
shattering question after question; when Job gallantly admits 
defeat; his adversary generously restores him, and as a result, Job 
realizes what he has ‘seven times’ over, or endlessly. i 

There is the book of Psalms, songs to God for every occasion: 
of praise or complaint, thankfulness or loyalty. They show us, if 
we read them, our real sorrows, and solitude; and our genuine 
joys and desires. 

There is, too, the sensuous and exotic Song of Songs, expressing 
the experience of human love in language, when it is read, that 
can never be forgotten: a human love in which the deeper 
meaning of the divine love is typified: 

Rise, my love, my lovely, and come, 
For, see! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, 
The flowers appear, on the land: the time of singing is here, 
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And the murmur of the turtle-dove is heard, on our land. . . . 

it is very difficult to understand the scene: a Dialogue for a 
young bride of Solomon, perhaps, of love’s experiences, advances. 
and withdrawings; lovers calling, and describing each other in 
language that strikes home, 

—press me like a seal to your heart— 
and that sees human beauty strangely, and intensely, in the rich- 
ness and goodness of things, flocks and fields and towers; or—it is 
hard to decide—the other way round, the richness itself as beauty; 
in a way that baffles comment; but is striking, strikingly funny at 
first: 

—your stomach like a mound of wheat— 
yet the fun passes, the striking remains; and we can never see the 
human body, or the fields and forests and flowers, apart, in the 
same way, again. 

This is poetry; and this is what it does. 

With the later books we go further, out of this world, with 
writing feeling towards ideas we perhaps come round to, too 
easily—or never come round to, at all; in the beautiful passage, 
for instance, about the apparent end and failure of life: 

But the lives of just men are in the hand of God, 
and torment does not touch them; 
In the eyes of the unwise they seem to die, 
and their departure is taken as misfortune, 
And their going away from us, utter destruction; 
but, they are in peace. 
Death, and judgment, hell, and heaven, begin to be felt here. 

There is the wonderful description of the wisdom of God’s 
creation, with the Wisdom seen so distinctly, almost personally, 
as separate, a consort, along with him everywhere in everything, 
touching everything for him; as someone who 
—reaches from end to end, and sweetly orders all things— 
or, as she later says of herself: 

Alone I go the round of heaven; and go to the bottom of the ocean; 
Walk, on the waves of the sea; and stand, over all the earth. . . 

And so we come to the Prophets, and then to the end of the 
story which culminates in the life and message of the greatest 
of all the Prophets, Jesus Christ himself. But this we shall speak 
of in a further article to appear next month. 

(To be concluded) 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE: I 
Saint Luke’s Witness to the Primitive Church 
REGINALD GINNS, O.P. 


And I saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, prepared as a bride and adorned for her husband . . . 
And there came one of the seven angels . . . and spoke with me saying: 
Come and I will show thee the bride, the wife of the Lamb. . . . I, Jesus, 
have sent my angel to testify to you these things in the churches. I am 
the root and stock of David, the bright and morning star. And the spirit 
and the bride say: Come. And he that heareth, let him say: Come. 
And he that thirsteth, let him come. And he that will, let him take the 
water of life freely. (APOC. 21. 2, 9, 22. 16-17.) 


N an impassioned appeal for apostolic activity on the part of 
layfolk, described in the foreword as ‘a disturbing and 
courageous book’, the author strongly decries the defeatist 
attitude that some adopt in face of the present calamitous state of 
society. The spread of gross materialism, the threat of unparalleled 
destruction by new and horrible means of warfare, and the success 
of what is well-named ‘apostolic Communism’, may easily tempt 
us to think that now is the time to close up the ranks, concentrate 
on the faithful remnant, and leave the unbelieving multitude to 
its fate. This attitude is not new in the history of the Church. It 
recalls the example of those early Christians who were so per- 
suaded of the imminence of the second coming of our Lord that 
they thought it not worth while concerning themselves with the 
ordinary affairs of life, or of anything else but their private pre- 
paration for that great event. But the Church’s answer to that 
problem was the same then as it is today; it was to repeat the final 
injunction of her Master, to go into the whole world and announce 
the good news of salvation to every creature. And if we know 
anything at all of the state of human society in the first century, in 
the days of Tiberius, Caligula and Nero, we shall not wonder 
that the prospect was enough to daunt any man who was not 
supported by assurance from on high. 
Think of St Paul himself at Corinth in the middle of that first 
century. He had arrived there from Athens where his experience 


1 L’Eglise en Etat de Mission by Mgr Suenens, auxiliary bishop of Malines: 
Archbishop Montini of Milan. ; BMS BS lage rt! 
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had done little to encourage his hopes of the apostolate. And 
what he found at Corinth must have depressed him as much as 
the religious scepticism and cynicism of the Athenian schools. At 
that date Corinth was a somewhat new city. The old capital of 
the Achaean League had been completely destroyed by the 
Roman consul Lucius Mummius in 146 B.c., and it was not until 
a hundred years later that Julius Caesar had rebuilt the city. He 
peopled it with an Italian colony mostly composed of freed men, 
but soon the population was enormously increased by members 
of every race from the eastern Mediterranean, Greeks, Egyptians, 
Syrians, and Jews; for new Corinth became a great trading port, 
occupying as it did a site between the Aegean and the Adriatic, 
thus forming a link of communication between the oriental and 
the western world. Making due allowance for exaggeration, we 
can form some idea of the condition of the city from the report 
of a first-century writer who credits Corinth with 460,000 slave 
_ labourers. The place became a byword for wealth and for that 
moral corruption which generally is the accompaniment of great 
wealth. Its unbridled licence was too much even for the standards 
of the pagan world, and the word korinthiadzein or corinthiazare 
was coined to signify outrageous immorality. Here and there in 
the two epistles to the Corinthians? we find St Paul making very 
pointed allusions to what went on even among his own converts; 
but the best place to find what sort of impression the place and 
the people created on his mind is the striking picture he paints of 
pagan moral degradation in the first chapter of his epistle to the 
Romans, written from Corinth about the year §7 after he had 
spent several years working in the city. At that time he had 
not yet seen Rome. When we recall how he had been brought 
up in those strict rabbinical circles where Gentiles were regarded 
_as beyond the pale of God’s mercy, hateful to God and to his 
chosen race, it bears striking witness to the miraculous character 
of his conversion to see how he faces the task of reclaiming a 
people like the Corinthians. Doubtless he too was at times tempted 
to think it was an impossible task. But the kindly Gentile convert 
Luke, who had invited? and led Paul into Europe, reminds us 


Pert Gor, 5; 1; 0: 9-20; 2 Cor, 6. 14; 7. re 
3 Lhope it is not fanciful to suppose that the man who appeared in a vision to St Paul 
at Troas, Acts 16. 9-10, was no other than Luke, whom St Paul recognized next day 
in the streets of the city. It is in 16. 10 that Luke begins what are known as the ‘we 


sections’ of Acts. 
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in the Acts of the Apostles that Christ appeared again to the 
Apostle at Corinth encouraging him with the hardly believable 
news: ‘Fear not, but speak, and hold not thy peace. For I have 
much people in this city’.4 How thoroughly in keeping with 
Luke’s gospel of universal salvation ! 

We ourselves may well take encouragement from this incident, 
and hear the same Jesus Christ, ‘yesterday, and today, and the 
same for ever’,® addressing us in the same words. Bad as things 
appear, we may believe that ‘he has much people in this city’; 
and there are not wanting grounds of hope for those who look 
for them. One is the increasing evidence of the growing realiza- 
tion among Christian people divided from us in faith that the 
seriousness of the times cries out urgently for a closing of the 
ranks in face of the enemy: not such a closing of the ranks as that 
decried above, but such as is being sought by many earnest 
efforts towards some kind of unity among those who sincerely 
desire to count themselves in the ranks of Christ’s disciples. 
While admitting, as we are bound to admit, that they are still a 
long way from seeing that the only real and effective principle of 
unity is oneness in faith—and this necessarily supposes unity of 
divinely guided and therefore infallible teaching authority, the 
only kind of authority which provides security of belief when the 
object of faith is supernatural revelation—let us at least admit 
that fundamentally the desire for unity is a right desire and one 
to be guided in the right direction. It is so easy for those in our 
position to be derisively critical. But no one who has come into 
contact with some of these non-Catholic groups working and 
praying for Christian unity ought to fall into that temptation; for 
there is a vastly different atmosphere from what was prevalent 
in the past. It touches the heart to see the humble spirit of prayer 
that animates so many, and on the authority of Scripture this 
cannot fail to pierce the clouds. I hope I shall not be misunder- 
stood when I say that this might well induce a more humble 
approach to the problem on our side, a thing that ought to be the 
accompaniment of our necessary refusal to compromise in matters 
of principle. 

In a word, despite the darkness over the face of the earth, there 
are signs that the Spirit of God is again moving over the deep. 
After all, bad as the situation may be, it is not so black as the 
4 Acts 18. 9-10. 5 Hebrews 13. 8. 
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primeval darkness and chaos of nothingness presented to our 
view in the symbolism of Genesis. The Spirit that brought light 
and life, beauty and unity and order out of the dark abyss of 
nothingness, is the same Spirit that St Luke continually keeps in 
view in his account of the birth and propagation of the Church 
in the Acts of the Apostles. In this respect Acts forms a fitting 
continuation of his Gospel where, much more than his fellow 
Synoptists, he draws our attention to the influence of the Holy 
Ghost upon the life and actions of Jesus, as well as upon all those 
who were associated with the work of the Incarnation. Moreover, 
in keeping with his own gentle nature and the kindliness of his 
whole Gospel, he insists that the Spirit is a good spirit, and the 
works of the Spirit are works of loving-kindness. His is the only 
Gospel to go into details about our Lord’s first sermon, preached 
in the synagogue at Nazareth, of which he gives us the text; and 
the text is the words of Isaias 61. 1-2: 

‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me. Wherefore he hath 
anointed me to preach the good news to the poor: he hath sent 
me to preach deliverance to captives and sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord.’6 

How characteristic it is of him to omit the closing words of the 
prophet who announced also ‘a day of retribution’ or divine 
vengeance! That does not fit in with Luke’s idea of the character 
and work of the Spirit. Note also the variation in the parallel 
accounts of Matthew and Luke concerning our Lord’s teaching 


on prayer. 
Matthew 7. 11 Luke 12. 13 

‘If you, then, being evil, ‘If you, then, being evil, 

know how to give good gifts know how to give good gifts 

“to your children, how much to your children, how much 

more will your Father who is — more will the Father from 

in heaven give good things to _—heaven give the Holy Spirit 
them that ask him?’ to them that ask him?’? 


Gentile convert though he was, Luke had thoroughly grasped 
the teaching of the Old Testament and cleverly used it to show 
how the new dispensation introduced by Christ grew out of the 


6 Diem retributionis (Vulg.), ‘day of reward’ (Douay), is not in the Greek of Luke. 
7 The Douay Haas ae Vulgate, which reads ‘good spirit’, but the best Greek texts 


read ‘Holy Spirit’. 
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old; and this is especially true with regard to the benign work of 
the Holy Spirit in the world. He must have been familiar with 
the ancient rabbinic interpretation of the story of creation, 
according to which the Spirit of God hovered over the waters 
‘like the dove which hovers over its young, at times touching 
them, at times not touching them’. Those who tell us that the 
spirit of the Old Testament is a spirit of slavish fear, and that 
God is always presented to the Hebrews as a hard task-master, 
have failed to notice that God first appears on the scene under this 
mild and gentle aspect. Luke has not missed this. The same idea is 
expressed in a more appealing fashion still in the commentary of 
Rabbi Rashi, who in the eleventh century records the ancient 
tradition: “The Throne of Honour hovers in the air and broods 
over the face of the waters by the breath of the mouth of the 
Holy-One-Blessed-Be-He, and according ‘to his saying, like a 
dove brooding on the nest’. Milton carries on the same tradition 
in the opening lines of Paradise Lost: 

‘And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 

Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 

Instruct me, for thou know’st; thou from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 

Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss 

And mad’st it pregnant: what in me is dark 

Ilumine, what is low raise and support; 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men.’ 

Certainly Luke has something, like this in mind when he tells 
the story of the new creation which took place at the pentecostal 
appearance of the Holy Spirit at the beginning of Acts; and with 
that the Acts of the Apostles grows logically out of his Gospel 
which he had ended with the promise of Christ: “Behold I send 
you what has been promised by my Father: but stay you in the 
city until you be endued with power from on high.’ This carries 
our mind back to the beginning of his Gospel where the angel 
had said to Mary: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee’. It also carries our 
mind forward to the beginning of Acts where Luke tells how the 
risen Jesus gave ‘commandments by the Holy Ghost to the 
apostles whom he had chosen’. One of the commands was that 
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they ‘should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise 
of the Father’, through which they should be ‘baptized by the 
Holy Ghost’, and receive the power of the Holy Ghost in order 
that they might be infallible ‘witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and 
in ail Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the 
earth’. 

Faithfully Luke carried out the intention with which he began 
his history of Christ and the Church. ‘It hath seemed good to me 
also, having diligently attained to all things from the beginning, 
to write to thee in order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou 
mayest know the security of the things in which thou has been 
instructed.’ The opening words of Acts recall this noble prologue 
with which he commenced the Gospel, to which he refers as his 
‘former treatise’. Both he addresses to his friend and patron 
Theophilus, a Christian of rank and dignity it would appear, who 
remains unknown to us save for these sole references to him; 
unless we prefer to accept the suggestion that Theophilus, ‘the 
beloved of God’, is a literary figure representing you and me and 
every disciple of Christ. The gentle and cultured Antiochene 
physician, to whom his companion and master St Paul, so stern 
on occasion, refers in such terms of endearment and_praise,® 
begins his first treatise with an apologia, as was the fashion in the 
educated Greek circles where he had been brought up. He seems 
to excuse himself for writing over again what has already been 
written by so ‘many (who) have taken in hand to set forth in 
order a narration of the things that have been accomplished 
amongst us, according as those have delivered them unto us who 
from the commencement were eye witnesses and ministers of the 
word’. It would be very unlike the exact and painstaking Luke 
to refer merely to Matthew and Mark as ‘many’, and these were 
_the only canonical Gospels in existence when he wrote the above 

words. Another generation was to go by before John’s Gospel 
was to appear. But both history and elementary psychology assure 
us that of course there were from the beginning many who wrote 
some account of the gospel story. Every enthusiastic disciple who 
could wield a pen would write for the sake of his absent friends 
an account of the wonderful things which had produced so great a 
change in his own life and outlook. Moreover, acceptance of the 
gospel carried with it the obligation to spread the good news 


8 Col. 4. 14. 
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throughout the world. It is not surprising, or even regrcttable, 
that nearly all these documents have disappeared, when we 
remember that the Church has guaranteed with her divine 
authority only those on which she has set her seal as inspired by 
God. 

It would again be very unlike Luke if, as some have supposed, 
he were here criticizing unfavourably the many accounts that had 
preceded his own, as though he wished to put Theophilus on his 
guard against them; and there is nothing in the text which warrants 
such an assumption. On his own showing, his predecessors had 
done only what he himself had ever been careful to do: they, 
like himself, had appealed to the voice of living tradition. How 
could he censure them for committing to writing what those 
‘had delivered who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and 
ministers of the word’? For Luke this was the established rule for 
obtaining that security of faith, desired by all reasonable men, 
which he sought to convey to his friend Theophilus. And it is 
very much apropos to insist on this point in speaking of the 
primitive Church. It was the charge of the Reformers of the 
sixteenth century, as it was the charge of some groups in the early 
ages of the Church, that Catholic doctrines and practices were not 
primitive, and it was their claim to return to the teaching of the 


primitive Church by the aid of the written Scriptures. 
(To be concluded) 
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FROM SYNAGOGUE TO EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ASSEMBLY: I 


J. GUILLET, s.J.t 


[T= purpose of this paper is to show how the Synagogue 


as an institution, as it was organized by the Jews on their 

return from the Exile in Babylon, not only provided the 
early Christian Church with a whole set of services, customs and 
ritual laws, but also supplied a certain kind of atmosphere which 
played an important part in the development of early Christianity. 
1 Translated from a talk given at N. D. de Sion, Paris, July 1955. 
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Our Lord and the Apostles first preached in the Synagogue 

This appears at the very beginning, when we find our Lord 
Jesus Christ himself using the institution and attending the 
Synagogue. It was in the Synagogue at Nazareth that Jesus first 
proclaimed himself the Messias, when he read from ‘the book of 
Isaias the prophet: The Spirit of the Lord is upon me...’ and 
added, “This day is fulfilled this Scripture in your ears’? Again 
on one of the first days—and a decisive one—in his public life 
(described by St Mark?) after he had chosen his first Apostles, 
Peter, Andrew, James and John, he went to Capharnaum and it 
seems that his first move, when he arrived there, was to enter the 
Synagogue and address the congregation. Later in his public life, 
after the miracle of the loaves and fishes, and the subsequent 
outburst of enthusiasm, the important thing was that the crowd 
should go beyond the fact of the miracle itself and grasp what the 
real Food was which our Lord had brought them. This was one 
of the decisive moments in our Lord’s life, for now the people 
would have to make their decision—and it was in the Synagogue 
that he asked them to do so, delivering the speech on the Bread of 
Life* which was to lead most of them in fact to break with him. 
It was also in the Synagogue that he strengthened the faith of the 
Twelve and there too Peter pronounced the words which marked 
such a decisive step for all of them: “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.’® 

What our Lord did, his Apostles did after him. They too went 
straight to the Synagogue, to announce the good tidings of 
Christianity. When we read the Acts of the Apostles, we find much 
the same thing as we find in the Gospels: in Antioch in Pisidia, 
as well as in Iconia, Lystra, Thessalonica and Philippi, St Paul went 
to the Synagogue, and there, usually, came the division between 
those who were prepared to receive the message and those who 
rejected it. The author of the Acts does not attempt to conceal 
the fact that the majority of the hearers refused or rejected the 
Gospel tidings—broadly speaking, at least. It was there, neverthe- 
less, that St Paul made his first converts. 

Thus it may be stated as a matter of sober fact, that Christianity 
was born of Judaism, not only because it was born in Palestine 
and born from Jesus, a Jew, but because wherever the Apostles 
preached, they did so first in the Synagogues. No doubt in all 
2 Luke 4. 17-21. 3 Mark 1. 14-29. 4 John 6. 5 John 6. 69. 
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these places it was the Jewish nucleus, however small, which 
formed the starting-point and centre of the first Christian, com- 
munities. We may regard this as a series of providential disposi- 
tions which provided the Apostles with their first opportunities, 
but it was also quite natural for them to go to the Synagogues 
first. They gave them both the place and the opportunity: general 
meeting-places where they were sure to find an audience among 
their own countrymen, who were already well-acquainted with 
the Scriptures; and opportunity, since according to custom every 
Jew was welcome to address the congregation. As everyone 
knows, the ordinary meeting in the Synagogue consisted funda- 
mentally in a reading from the Scriptures, followed, if need be, © 
by a translation and commentary. The Church has kept this 
pattern in her own liturgy. We still have the Epistle, which is 
normally a text from the Old Testament, the Gospel, which 
gives, so to speak, the tidings that the times are accomplished 
and the prophecies of the Epistle fulfilled, and finally a sermon, 
the expounding of the Scriptures. 


The Life of the Synagogue and the Mystery of Israel 

These facts show the undeniable mark of divine providence. 
Let us not, however, stop at these preliminary points. The 
Synagogue did much more than provide the suitable place and 
opportunity for the preaching of the Gospel. It reflected the very 
structure of Israel, her whole being and future destiny—what is 
sometimes called her Mystery. This means not only that Israel was 
a people, and as such had her own assemblies, but also that she was 
a people specially created by God himself. In those of her institu- 
tions where God's influence exerted itself most vividly and deeply, 
such as the meetings in the Synagogue, let us now try to discover 
the supernatural being of Israel and her supernatural destiny. 

Her supernatural character appears clearly when we compare 
the Synagogue with similar contemporary religions, likewise 
spread over the Greek and Roman world. Unlike ancient Judaism, 
the nation after the Exile no longer had its centre in one place, 
Jerusalem. Its worship was no longer confined to the Temple but 
was scattered over cities and villages, and in each locality it had 
small groups of worshippers who gathered at definite meeting 
places. At about this time, a number of cults or self-styled 
religions likewise hailing from the East—such as the Egyptian 
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cult of Isis, or more frequently, that of Mithra from Asia Minor— 
were gradually invading the Roman world. They took the place 
of the old Roman religion, which seems to have been a cold, 
utilitarian affair, consisting chiefly of a number of external rites. 
These new Eastern religions brought with them an element of 
passion and physical devotion, a kind of communion with a god 
or with divinity in general. This type of devotion or communion 
was fostered in small gatherings, in close circles whose members 
tried to kindle among themselves that religious fervour and 
spiritual enthusiasm which they missed in the religion of Ancient 
Rome. Such religious movements, incidentally, may have 
favoured the expansion of Christianity in so far as they exalted 
the value of religious feeling and aroused dissatisfaction and a 
craving for true religion. 

Yet although they had some features in common with the 
Synagogue, these religions were basically different from it. The 
devout souls who attended the pagan meetings and sought 
initiation into their mysteries were in search of a personal experi- 
ence that would bring them into contact with such and such a 
divinity or such and such a place, but this never led them beyond 
the level of personal experience. Even when this experience was 
shared with others, there was no question of its being the religious 
experience of a whole people, as in the case of Israel. Furthermore, 
it was an experience lived in a state of exaltation, not, as with 
Israel, an experience lived in history. The Jews, again, based their 
assemblies upon the Scriptures. It seems quite safe to say that the 
whole history of Israel throughout the ages from the moment she 
was chosen by God and God wrought his work in her, and all the 
devotion of her saints from Abraham and the Patriarchs to the 
Judges, Kings and Sages, came to life again in the Synagogue. And 
“there too we find all her institutions. There all her genuine 
religious life and religious experience, with God himself as its 
source, and without any trace of the illusions and perils inherent 
in all pagan experiences, were transmitted to those who attended 
the meetings. Here we are faced with supernatural facts, and the 
Apostles and early Christian missionaries who made use of them 
used something given them by God. 

Let us now see what the Church inherited from this institution. 
There are two main points to investigate: first, how the Syna- 
gogue, in so far as it embodied the unity and universality of 
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Judaism, enabled the Church to affirm her own unity and 
catholicity; secondly, how it gave the Church the Scriptures. 


The Synagogue embodied the Unity and Universality of Judaism 
The Synagogue expressed both the unity and the universality of 
Judaism. Its origins are obscure; we do not know how far back it 
dates—perhaps to before the Exile. However that may be, it 
seems that the Synagogue developed with the Exile and with the 
first dispersion of the Jewish people into Babylon. Thence it 
spread throughout the world. It is quite true to say that there was 
never a Jewish community anywhere without its Synagogue. 
Only ten Jews were needed to establish one and to organize the 
cult. It was therefore quite easy to start such an assembly as soon 
as there was a community, however small. The humblest town- 
ship could have one: even the Temple of Jerusalem seems to have 
had a Synagogue within its precincts, definite places that is where 
the faithful could gather to read the Scriptures and meditate on 
them, independently of the public worship and liturgy. There 
were hundreds and hundreds of them all over the Jewish world. 
According to the Acts there seem to have been a great number in 
Jerusalem itself; other sources say hundreds, but this is probably 
an exaggeration. It is certain at least, according to the Acts, that 
as soon as there was any community of Jews outside Israel, not 
necessarily with its own language but with local roots, the people 
concerned would gather together on their visits to Jerusalem and 
form a Synagogue. We can trace a number of different meeting- 
places of this type from which a certain number of early Christians 
found their way to the Church. Something of the same kind 
exists in Rome today, for there each Christian nation has its own 


church and parish. 


Before the Exile 

Now it must be remembered that this institution of the Syna- 
gogue, spreading its network across the whole world, was quite 
a recent feature in the religious history of Israel. In a way, it was 
an intermediary stage between Judaism and Christianity. For the 
religious tradition of Israel, as we know it from most of the 
important passages in the Old Testament and as it was ordered by 
God himself, was one of the great assemblies of the whole 
People: the great gatherings at the foot of Sinai, the march 
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through the desert, the compact life under the Kings. When the 
people did happen to be divided, as at the time of the Judges, this 
was quite obviously not a normal state of affairs: the function of 
the Judges and the Kings was precisely to bring all the people 
together again. Then came the Exile, of course: but immediately 
after they returned there were again great assemblies at Jerusalem 
under Esdras and Nehemias, who endeavoured to gather the 
People together in one great unity. 


After the Exile 

Running parallel with this aspect, which appears clearly in 
the Bible, is another feature of Israel’s religious life: its existence 
in the shape of small communities, in which certain peculiarities 
of language, and even of race—the result of the dispersion—were 
stressed. Nevertheless, dispersed and separated though the people 
seemed to be, the Jewish Synagogue was an instrument of unity. 
All the Jews met there around something that linked them 
together. There was constant contact between the Synagogues 
throughout the Jewish world. There was much going to and fro. 
People knew one another, and when strangers came along, it was 
precisely one of the functions of the Synagogue to welcome them. 
It seems from the texts that in some cases even foreigners could be 
received and fed on the premises. 


From Synagogue to Early Church 

_ Similar customs prevailed in the early Church. The close and 
constant relationship between the Christian churches was certainly 
inspired by the example of the Synagogues, where news circulated 
and visits were exchanged. Possibly the Christian term ‘Apostle’ 
is simply a transcription of the Jewish word for these ‘envoys’, 
delegated by the authorities in Jerusalem to visit the Synagogues 
and ensure unity of relationship, doctrine and feeling between the 
various local communities and the People of Israel as a whole. 
And this seems to show that materially speaking, as seen from the 
outside, the existence and life of the Synagogue were very similar 
to those of the early Church, which was likewise dispersed 
throughout the world and yet maintained its own identity and 
unity. The Church of Philippi and the Church of Corinth were 
not two separate churches. Each was a separate community, but 
together they formed the same one Church of Jesus Christ. Just 
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as the Synagogue expressed both the power of expansion of the | 
People of Israel (world-wide, yet at home everywhere) and its 
belonging together, so with the Church: she adopted the same 
kind of framework, which expressed and effected, as it were, 
both her unity and her universality. We must, however, go one 
step further and see how Christianity and the Church, while 
borrowing many points from the Synagogue, added a new ele- 
ment of its own. The Synagogue seems to have been a conse- 
quence of the Jewish community: where this latter existed, there 
the Synagogue appeared. The Synagogue followed the Jewish 
people: wherever there were a number of Jews, they met and 
formed:assemblies. Not so with the Christian Church. The Church 
herself existed first; the various Churches appeared as a conse- 
quence of this. This has always been so. For instance, in missionary 
countries an apostle or a missionary has only to appear on the 
scene and the Church at once exists there. Wherever a baptized 
person lives his faith, Christianity is there and around this 
Christian living in the spirit of Christ a new ‘centre’ is formed— 
the Church. In this appears the proper character, the true creative 
power, of Christianity. Wherever a missionary arrives, he brings 
with him the Spirit and the living Church. 


Choice and Mission 

If we call the Synagogue the expression of a people elected by 
God, the Church may be described as the expression of a mission. 
The economy of Israel is characterized by the word ‘choice’: God 
‘chose’ a people; whereas the economy of the Church is charac- 
terized by the word ‘mission’: God ‘sends’, Jesus Christ ‘sends’, 
and because of this ‘sending’, there is his Church. The missionary 
character of the Church resides in the fact that the Christian is 
conscious of the Spirit living within him and enabling him to 
raise a Church wherever he goes. The Synagogue needed a 
community of flesh and blood, the community of the People of 
Israel; but the Church was from the beginning a spiritual 
institution. 

She was born of the Spirit and in full consciousness of her 
power and unity in the Spirit, took from the Synagogue those 
institutions of control and supervision which were used by the 
Apostles in the service of the Spirit. St John supervised the 
Churches in Asia Minor, St Paul the Churches he founded in 
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Corinth and Philippi. Both knew that they carried the 
word of the Spirit. It was their function to tell their communities 
what things the Spirit wished and what things the Spirit operated. 
Conversely, it was the duty of the communities to follow the 
Spirit which came to them through their ministers. Spontaneously, 
as new Churches were founded, a deep understanding developed 
among them and they reacted in a similar way both to the 
authority of the Apostles and to the Spirit. This is very charac- 
teristic of the Church. There were no traditions whatsoever, to 
begin with, in the Churches that sprang up in the steps of St 
Paul: they did not even have their own Scriptures, for the books 
of the New Testament had not yet been written. Nevertheless 
the Church had a unity, both through the visits and supervision 
of those in authority and through their spiritual influence. It 
seems to me that this profound spiritual unity of the Church has 
been preserved throughout the centuries, down to our own day. 
The Spirit of Christ expressed itself in the first martyrs, and does 
so today in the Christians suffering persecution in China. There is 
a spiritual kinship which is the mark of the Holy Spirit. 
(To be concluded) 


die oh SB 


A SERMON OF ST AUGUSTINE ON THE TITLE 
OF PSALM 33: I 


A psalm for David, when he changed his features before Abimelech, and 
he sent him away, and off he went. 


Translated by EpMuND Hitt, o.?. 


HERE does not seem to be anything very obscure in the 
text of this psalm; but its title puts us on our mettle, it 
cries out for us to knock on its door. However, ‘blessed 

is the man who hopes in him’ (Psalm 33. 9), as it says here; so 

let us all be hoping he will open up to us when we knock. After 
all, he wouldn’t urge us to knock if he didn’t want to open up to 
us when we do. If it sometimes happens that a man who was 
intending to keep the door shut for the night will get up and 
open it against his own inclinations, because he cannot stand the 
din of the door-knocker any longer (Luke 11. 8); surely we have 
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every reason to hope that he who said ‘Knock and the door will 
be opened to you’ (Matt. 7. 7), will open it promptly. Well, lam 
knocking at God’s door now, by giving my mind to the matter; 
and I would ask you please to join me in knocking, by listening 
to me carefully and praying for me humbly. Because there is no 
denying it is a very great mystery indeed. 

This is how the title goes: “A psalm for David, when he 
changed his features before Abimelech, and he sent him away, and 
off he went.’ So we look in the Scriptures among the actual 
exploits of David that have been recorded for us, to find out 
when this happened. Just as in the case of another psalm title 
(Psalm 3), “When David fled from the face of Absalom his son’, 
we read the Book of Kings and find out about when he actually 
did flee from his son Absalom (II Kings 15. 14). So I assume that 
what we have here, ‘when he changed his features’ and so on, is 
written somewhere in the Book of Kings, where everything to 
do with David’s adventures is recorded. But in fact you won't 
find his episode exactly, though you will find something which 
clearly suggested it. It’s recorded that when David was fleeing 
from the persecution of Saul, he took himself to Achis, king of 
Geth, king of a tribe who were neighbours of the Jews, where 
he could lie low and escape Saul’s persecution. He had only 
recently become very famous by killing Goliath, and all he got in 
return for this good deed was envy (I Kings 17). Saul had been 
fuming at the taunts of Goliath, and yet when he was rid of his 
enemy, he turned his enmity on David instead, and envied him 
his success. And when in the middle of the popular rejoicings the 
women came dancing and singing of David’s triumph, saying, 
‘Saul has slain them in thousands, and David in ten thousands’ 
(ib. 18. 7), it was too much for Saul altogether; to be put in the 
shade by a mere boy, and take second place to him in everyone’s 
esteem! So, as the way is with this pestilential jealousy, he began 
to envy and persecute him, and David took himself, as I was 
saying, to the king of Geth, who was called Achis. But it was 
brought to that king’s notice that the man he was harbouring 
was the one who had recently made such a name for himself 
among the Jews. ‘Isn’t this David, they said, in whose honour the 
women of Israel came singing “Saul has slain them in thousands 
and David in ten thousands”? (ib. 21. 10). So David had every 
reason to fear that Achis might want to do away with such a 
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dangerous neighbour. Therefore, the account goes on, ‘he 
changed his features before them, and started affecting and 
drumming on the doors of the city, and he was being carried in 
his own hands and falling down at the doors of the gate, and 
spittle was dribbling down over his beard. When the king saw 
him like this he said to his servants, “Why have you brought me 
this raving lunatic? Do you imagine he is going to come into my 
house?” ’ And so he turned him out, and David got away safely, 
thanks to this ruse of playing the madman. This pretence of 
madness seems to be the story the psalm title is referring to, 
‘when. he changed his features before Abimelech, and he sent 
him away, and off he went’. It is Achis, though, in the story, not 
Abimelech. Still, the name is the only thing that doesn’t fit, 
otherwise the title seems to come from the story in the Book of 
Kings almost word for word. The change of name then should 
prompt us to look all the more closely for the hidden meaning of 
the title. The event, though it really happened, did not happen 
without reason, but because it meant something; and it was not 
without reason either that this title was written, and with the 
name changed. 

You can see I am sure, brothers, that there is a deep meaning 
here. If there is no mystery about a boy killing Goliath, no 
mystery about him changing his features and affecting and drum- 
ming and falling down at the doors of the city and the doors of the 
gate—well, how can all this possibly not mean anything, when St 
Paul says that ‘these things were happening to them in figure (that 
is as a pattern or model); but they have been written down for 
us, on whom the end of the ages has come’? (I Cor. to. 11). If 
manna doesn’t mean anything, about which he says ‘they ate 
spiritual food’; if it doesn’t mean anything that the sea was 
_ divided and the people brought through the middle of it to escape 
from Pharaoh’s clutches, though he says ‘our fathers were all 
under the cloud, and all were baptized into Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea’; if it doesn’t mean anything that water poured 
out of the rock when it was struck, though he says ‘and the rock 
was Christ’; if none of these things means anything, but just 
happened; finally, if Abraham’s two sons do not mean anything, 
though the Apostle calls them the two testaments, the old and the 
new, put in an allegory or parable (Gal. 4. 24); if none of these 
things means anything, though as you see we have the Apostle’s 
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word for it that they do; then in that case I grant you we can | 
presume that this doesn’t mean anything either, which I have 
just told you about David from the Book of Kings. So there, it 
is not entirely meaningless cither, surely, that the name has been 
changed, and it says “before Abimelech’. 

Now let me have your attention, please. All I have said so far 
is just the hand knocking; the door isn’t open yet. I have been 
knocking by talking, you have been knocking by listening; let 
us all go on knocking by praying, so that the Lord may open the 
door to us. Well now, I have got a translation of the Hebrew 
names that occur here; we are lucky enough to have had learned 
men who have translated the names from Hebrew into Greek 
and from Greek into Latin. So I looked them up, and found that 
Abimelech means ‘kingdom of my father’, and Achis means 
‘how can it be?’ Let us examine these names, and the door will 
begin to open as we knock. You ask what Achis means, and the 
answer is ‘how can it be?’ ‘How can it be?’ is what a man says who 
is still wondering about something, without understanding it. 
Abimelech, ‘kingdom of my father’; David, ‘strong-handed’; 
David stands for Christ as Goliath does for the devil. David killing 
Goliath means Christ bringing down the devil. And what is 
Christ bringing down the devil, if not humility killing pride? So 
when I mention Christ, brothers, it is above all humility that is 
being put before us; because by humility he has made us a road. 
Having deserted God by pride, we could not go back to him 
except by humility, and we didn’t have anyone we could take as a 
pattern, since the whole of mortal mankind had gone bad with 
pride. And if anyone did arise who was humble in spirit, like the 
prophets and the patriarchs, the human race disdained to copy 
humble men. In order then that men should not disdain to copy a 
humble man, God himself became a humble man, so that in this 
way at least human pride need not disdain to follow the footsteps 
of God. 

Now as you know, the Jewish sacrifice after the fashion of 
Aaron used to consist of animals, and it was a sacrifice with a 
mysterious meaning pointing beyond itself; but the sacrifice of 
the Lord’s body and blood which the faithful know about, and 
those who have read the gospel, the sacrifice which has spread 
over the whole world, was not yet instituted. Picture to yourselves 
then these two sacrifices, the old one after the fashion of Aaron, 
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the new one after the fashion of Melchisedech. Melchisedech, 
because it is written: ‘The Lord has sworn and he will not repent, 
You are a priest for ever after the fashion of Melchisedech’ 
(Psalm 109. 4). Who is? Our Lord Jesus Christ. And who was 
Melchisedech? King of Salem. Salem, so the learned have dis- 
closed, was the same city which was later to be called Jerusalem. 
So before the Jews were in power there, Melchisedech was priest 
there, priest of God most high, as he is described in Genesis 
(Genesis 14. 18). He it was who went to meet Abraham when he 
had rescued Lot from his captors. So greata man was Melchisedech 
that he actually gave a blessing to Abraham. He brought forth 
bread and wine, and blessed Abraham, and Abraham gave him 
tithes. Notice what it was he brought forth, and who it was he 
blessed. And then many centuries later someone said: “You are a 
priest for ever after the fashion of Melchisedech.’ And who else 
can this be said about, except him whose sacrifice you are all 
familiar with? 

So the sacrifice of Aaron was set aside, and the sacrifice after 
the fashion of Melchisedech came to be instead. And so a certain 
I don’t know who ‘changed his features’. Who is this I don’t 
know who? No I-don’t-know-who about it, surely, because 
everyone knows our Lord Jesus Christ. He wanted us to find our 
salvation in his body and blood. And what made him entrust us 
with his body and blood? Why, his humility. If he had not been 
humble, he would not have let himself be eaten and drunk. Just 
consider the greatness of his real station; ‘In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God’ (John 1. 1). There is the food of eternity for you, but it is 
food which the angels eat, which the powers on high eat, and the 
heavenly spirits eat, which they thrive on eating, which remains 
undiminished while nourishing and contenting them. But what 

‘man could ever eat that food? How could his mind ever be 
capable of that food? So it was necessary for that solid meal to 
become milk, and in this way reach the babies. But how is food 
turned into milk? By being passed through flesh. After all, that 
is what mothers do. What the mother eats the baby eats as well; 
but because the baby is incapable of eating bread, the mother 
incarnates the bread, turns it into her flesh, and then feeds the 
baby with it in milk form at her humble breast. In the same sort of 
wav the Wisdom of God has fed us with that bread, because the 
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Word became flesh and dwelt among us (John 1. 14). Notice th 
humility of it; man has been given the bread of angels to eat; 
‘he gave them the bread of heaven’ (Psalm 77. 24); the eternal 
Word, equal to the Father, on which the angels feed, man has 
eaten too. Angels thrive on him because “being in the form of Go 
he did not think it robbery to be equal to God’; but so that mang 
could eat the angels’ bread, ‘he emptied himself, taking the forma 
of a servant, taking on the likeness of men; and being found to bes 
in the condition of a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedi— 
ent to the death, even the death of the cross’ (Phil. 2. 6), so that 
from the cross the Lord’s flesh and blood could be committed! 
to us as the new sacrifice from now on. 

For he changed his features, you see, before Abimelech,, 
that is before the kingdom of his father. The kingdom of his: 
father was the kingdom of the Jews, the kingdom of David and! 
Abraham. The kingdom of God his Father is the Church rather: 
than the Jewish people, but of his father according to the flesh it; 
is the people of Israel. As it says in St Luke, ‘And God will give: 
him the kingdom of David his father’ (Luke 1. 32). It is clear then: 
that according to the flesh our Lord’s father is David; while: 
according to his godhead Christ is not David’s son but his Lord. 
Now the Jews knew Christ according to the flesh, but not 
according to his godhead. So he put a question to them, “Whose 
son do you say Christ is?’ They answered, “David’s’. ‘How then, 
says he, does David in spirit call him Lord, where he says: “The 
Lord said to my Lord, Sit on my right hand until I put all your 
enemies under your feet”. If then David in spirit calls him Lord, 
how can he be his son?’ (Matt. 22. 42). And they could not answer 
him, because they did not recognize anything in Christ our Lord 
except what they could see with their eyes; they missed what is 
only to be understood with the mind. If they had had eyes inside 
as well as outside, they would have recognized him as David’s 
son from what they could see outwardly, and from what they 
could understand inwardly they would have realized he was 
David’s Lord. 


(To be concluded) 
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POINT OF VIEW 
Conversion, Faith, and St Thomas 


Ir nas been suggested to me that I might expand and comment 
upon the Point of View which, under the (perhaps whimsical) title 
of ‘Angelic Comfort for Converts’, I contributed to the October 
number of THe Lirk oF THE Spirit. I have asked myself what 
useful end could be served by so doing, but I hope that in what 
follows some such may be discovered. It may not be good for 
converts to be ‘comforted’, if that point is isolated and insisted 
upon, but it may be presumed that all readers of Tae Lire OF THE 
Spirit are deeply interested in the question of the conversion to 
the Catholic faith of their non-Catholic fellow-countrymen, and 
so if one man’s experience throws even a beam of light upon the 
carrying out of this great and difficult work, the recounting of 
_ that experience as reflected upon in later life may not be entirely 
beside the mark. 

I would emphasize that I am recounting experience and not 
writing theology, though in describing the most joyful experience 
of discovering a wonderful coincidence between that experience 
and the teaching of the greatest of scholastic theologians, it cannot 
be pretended that theological science has not been touched upon. 
But let that pass. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of expanding what I said 
super-succinctly in my Point of View, because in expanding what 
I then said, I can also correct it. And first I would say that in 
emphasizing the importance attributed by St Thomas in his 
theology of faith (of all faith), to the subjective element—viz. 
the inclination to believe—I did not for one moment intend to 

“suggest that in the teaching of the Holy Doctor external leads to 
faith are negligible or are not really causative. On the contrary, 
the miracles leading to faith must be real and objective; the 
preaching must be intrinsically persuasive, the argument must be 
intrinsically sound; and external leads to faith there must assuredly 
be. But the point is that only to one who is being led to faith by 
God will the miraculous events be indubitably evident signs of 
divine activity; or the preaching a veritable message from God; 
or the arguments conclusive. It will not escape notice here that 
the Angelic Doctor is too noble, too charitable, and too honest to 
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suggest that those who do not believe when faced by these proofs, 
or do not surrender to the persuasiveness of the preacher, ar 
obstinate and insincere, and are resisting grace. No, itsimply is tha 
here and now one man is being led by God to faith, and the other: 
is not. 

In this section of the Summa (2-2, Q. VI) it is clear that St: 
Thomas is dealing solely with the machinery (if may so speak) of! 
faith, and not with the mysteries of predestination and election, , 
or with the wider and more general question of divine provi-: 
dential government of the world and the Church. Here, in this; 
Q. VI of 2-2, he is first asking himself and then telling us, how it: 
is in fact, experientially and psychologically, that in the matter: 
of faith one man sees in a certain event the hand of God and 
another does not; that one man is moved to the depths of his. 
soul by the voice of a preacher, and another is not; that one man 
is convinced by certain reasons, and another is not. And his 
answer to the question is that in each case one man has experienced 
a divine interior urge to believe, and the other has not. 

And here another interesting point in the Holy Doctor’s 
teaching is to be observed, and it was alluded to in our Point of 
View: the man who is being led by God to faith is in some way 
conscious of so being led. For in the Summa, 2-2 Q. Il, A. ix ad 3, 
we find the Angelic Doctor defending believers from the charge 
of believing capriciously (Ieviter); and the Holy Doctor’s defence 
is that nascent believers have ‘sufficient leading’ (let us note each 
carefully-chosen word) in the ‘authority of the divine doctrine 
confirmed by miracles’, and ‘what is more’, by an ‘interior divine 
instinct’ which urges them to consent. These last words surely 
imply that the nascent believer feels deeply that there is at work 
within him a something not himself which urges him to assent 
to the truths propounded to him, and causes him to feel that not 
to follow this leading would be morally wrong. He is being led 
by God. 

All this corresponds precisely with the experience of the 
Anglican who becomes a Catholic, although it may be that only 
on looking back, perhaps long after the step has been taken, does 
he realize what was happening to him and perceive how different, 
all the way along, had been his own mentality when looking at 
‘things Roman’ from that of those Anglican comrades of his 
whom he has left behind. The theology of St Thomas, when he 
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comes to know it, explains him to himself; and perhaps consoles 
him in regard of a feeling of aloofness from those comrades at 
the time of his conversion—an unwillingness to speak to them 
about the crucial question—which at the time he had found hard 
to justify even to himself. For in very truth he was being so led 
personally by God—a most sacred matter—that he could not help 
seeing in ‘things Roman’ what his companions did not; an inner 
divine supernaturalism which in things Anglican was radically 
lacking, in spite of noble imitation and much personal self- 
devotion and goodness. Divergent convictions resulting from the 
consideration of identical reasons and external events, and the 
consequent separation of friends, is a common factor in human 
life and presents a problem for philosophers. But St Thomas 
insists that the reason why in regard of the very special matter 
of Christian faith, one man believes and another does not, is 
supernatural; and is dependent upon the presence or absence of an 
interior divine urge, which for some hidden reason (at any rate, 
here and now and in this or that situation) is given to one man 
and not to another. 

If it be asked what this has to do with converting our non- 
Catholic fellow-countrymen into the fold of the Church, the 
answer seems to be: Ought we not to consider carefully whether 
perhaps we ought to think more about the spirituality and less 
about the intellectuality of the conversion-process, and to look 
out more keenly for signs of deep inward moving in those 
whom we may be ‘instructing’?—and here I am keenly critical 
of my own past self. In de Veritate St Thomas says that the faith- 
decision results from the inquirer’s desire for eternal life. How 
often does anything like this seem to be the dominating motive 
in those whom we have in hand? 

It might be said, of course: “Yes—but Anglicans do, as a matter 
of fact, believe in the Christian Revelation as a whole and as 
such, and with them the question at issue is only what are its limits 
and precise content; and especially what is the true Church of 
Christ: matters to be argued about.’ But this is only partially true. 
In the first place because, nowadays, many Anglicans do not in 
religious matters really believe at all; they only think, feel or 
opine. Secondly, and far more, because the question of there 
being or not being a supernatural society divinely authorized to 
teach and rule belongs to the very essence of the faith-situation: 
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is most strictly an article of faith. And consequently, belonging to) 
the true Church can result only from a crucial act of faith and can. 
come about only by virtue of a divinely-given urge to believe.. 
And nothing less than eternal salvation is at issue. But all this, 
and anything like this, surely, is almost entirely lacking among 
Anglicans. As regards the Church they like and choose; they do 

not believe and obey. I earnestly hope that these words of mine | 
will not give offence, but they seem to be amply justified by a 

careful perusal of the recently-published and most interesting 

symposium, Modern Canterbury Pilgrims; though also contained 

in that book are to be found some happy exceptions to the general 

run of the contributions. 

We ourselves, surely, we Catholic priests, ought to be very 
suspicious of and anxious about those who rather confidently pro- 
claim themselves ‘convinced’ by apologetic arguments as if that _ 
were all that is necessary; and likewise, of those who passively 
accept a course of instruction and then pronounce themselves 
‘ready to be received’ into the Church. How we are to detect the 
presence of an interior divine urge to believe, an aspiration after 
eternal life, in those whom we are instructing is no doubt a very 
difficult question; but it seems that the attempt must be made if 
we are to guard against subsequent apostasy, or listlessness and 
unreality in Christian life. Correlatively, we should not be too 
surprised if inquirers of either type, after many talks and instruc- 
tions, stop short and fall back. Their mind has been filled, but 
their will and heart have not been touched; there is no stirring of 
the depths of the soul or nascent love of God and things super- 
natural; no desire for eternal life. I have been told, by one well 
able to judge, that many of the conversions of intellectuals which 
have taken place in German-speaking countries since the close 
of the last great war have proved unsatisfactory; and may it not 
be that at the root of the trouble lay such moral causes as have 
just been alluded to; defects of spiritual disposition at the time of 
their baptism or reception? Intellection was clear and to the fore; 
but pious affection and spiritual aspiration were not thought of 
or left out? Hence true and real faith was scarcely achieved? On 
the other hand, we may think that, just as supernatural charity, 
according to St Thomas and all theologians, can be faint yet real, 
so also is it with faith. These men had faith once. 


I may seem to have strayed somewhat from my chosen theme 
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of the comfort derived from Thomist theology—from the 
teaching of the Angelic Doctor himself—by another type of 
convert; by the one who has been puzzled by the obscurity and 
individualism of his own conversion. But I have not—at least in 
intention—cut loose from my foundation of experience and 
observed facts, and so I hope that I may escape the accusation of 
amateurish dabbling in high theology. 


ee & 


EXTRACTS 


Ir is TIME that a Christian student of St John of the Cross studied also 
the Indian systems of spiritual life and compared them with their 
Western counterparts and especially with the great Carmelite Mystic. 
It has been done the other way round very sympathetically by an 
Indian in Vedanta and the West (Holliwood, California), in its May- 
June issue. Swami Siddheswaranda has here a long article on the ‘Raja 
Yoga of St John of the Cross’. He seems to understand what the 
Christian means by the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
of the Christian critics of Indian Yoga selects only the Calvinistic type 
that regards the Christian as utterly corrupted by original sin and 
justified entirely by God without any activity on his side. The author 
naturally quotes St John of the Cross as requiring the beginner to be 
active—in discursive meditation and such like. And he goes on to show 
the similarities between the ‘rights’ of the senses and of the spirit with 
the stages of Yoga which passes from the active to the passive. 

“Yet the close similarity between the Christian mystical ‘system’ and 
that of the Indian has to be watched very carefully. It seems, on reading 
this article, that Yoga comprises an almost exclusively philosophical 
attitude to the world and does not begin to consider the supernatural 
which is St John’s starting point. Nevertheless, a comparison of the 
systems of Yoga and St John of the Cross is extremely interesting, 
especially from such a sympathetic pen. 

After comparing the three stages of the spiritual life in the two 
systems the author continues: 
Having stressed the subtle transition of the soul from the active to 
the passive stage with quotations from St John of the Cross, let us 
pause now to better our understanding of the second Sutra of 
Patanjali: “Yoga consists in keeping the mind-stuff from taking 
various forms.’ There has been much misunderstanding among 
Occidental theologians concerning the annihilation of the thought- 
waves according to yoga. Those who interpret spiritual effort as 
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limited to reducing the mind to immobility are right to be pessimists 
because, in itself, mental suicide does not prove anything. However: 
the theologians, yogis, philosophers ... who undertake the realizatio 
of the second Sutra of Patanjali do not see it as an end in itself, but 
as an approach to the true vision of the Reality. 
The positive side, the author shows us, is expressed in the third Sutra: 
‘Then the seer [the Purusha or the Godhead within us] abides in his 
real nature.’ 
The event takes place in the eternity of the instant. Thus, there is 
no lapse in time between the destruction of the mind-waves an 
the possession of the soul by the Purusha. The annihilation of th 
mind-waves has a definite goal. It is a method which helps us t 
arrive at the point where we may gain Knowledge of the Reality,. 
for when the mind is stilled in regard to all that is not God, God is. 
revealed in the mind. In the imagery of St John of the Cross ‘the: 
resplendent sun rises on the horizon at the same time that the dark: 
night ends’. 
Writing of ‘meditation’ according to the great Spanish mystic and its: 
parallel, the author says: 
In the Catholic tradition, the Mother Church is the mediator between. 
the soul and God: it plays the role of the guru. The Holy Church 
is the guru, the Holy Church is the Faith. When the grace of the 
guru is awakened in the heart of the disciple, the former man dies 
in him. We read in the Gita: 


The recollected mind is awake 
In the knowledge of the Atman 
Which is dark night to the ignorant: 
The ignorant are awake in their sense-life 
Which they think is daylight: 
To the seer it is darkness. 
Such parallels between Eastern and Western Mysticism, and indeed 
the study of true mysticism itself, still await a far more profound study 
of the mysticism of the Mystical Body. In order to assess the full value 
of the writings of St John of the Cross we should see them against the 
background of the deep, mystical doctrine of the Church. An article 
in the March issue of Spiritual Life (Brookline, U.S.A.) aroused our 
hopes in this direction by its title, “The Mystical Body of Christ and 
ie Spiritual Life’. The good sister who writes the article is on the right 
nes: 
Foundation doctrines for a sound spirituality especially applicable 
in our day are the doctrine of the Mystical Body and its personal and 
social applications, the priesthood of the laity, a knowledge of the 


office of Christ as mediator, a deep awareness of the Holy Sacrifice 
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of the Mass as the official worship of Christ and his members, the 

life-giving sacramental system, and the sanctifying power of the 

Church’s Year. 
But the author contents herself with quotations from the great 
encyclicals on these subjects, encyclicals which give us the principles 
from which we are expected to draw out the applications. And in this 
matter of the spiritual and mystical life there are indeed very profound 
applications. Before we can appreciate the teaching of St John of the 
Cross we must study it in relation to the unity of the Mystical Body 
where the ‘unitive way’ finds its proper setting. When we have 
discovered this true setting we can go on to compare the teaching with 
that of other ‘mystics’ and spiritual writers. 


i & & 
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La Vie De La Lirurcr. Par Louis Bouyer. (Editions du Cerf.) 

I divide my review copies of books into two kinds: those I promptly 
dispose of, at a profit if possible, and those I place on my bookshelves. 
Father Bouyer’s book will be in the latter group, and it will not stay 
long on the shelves either. It is a book one can’t leave alone because 
it has all the adornments a fine book should have. It is at once scholar- 
ship and poetry and it has many human graces that make direct 
contact with that creature described as the common reader. At the 
beginning of the book he tells us how Saint Francis de Sales, when he 
was consecrated bishop, made a good resolution always to say his 
rosary if duty obliged him to attend a High Mass. Well, there’s some- 
thing to think about, and think about it we do, because Father Bouyer 
is not just another angry young man denouncing the bad old days. He 
is a scholar showing us right and wrong notions of liturgy. There is, of 
course no need to talk of Father Bouyer’s scholarship; it is now well 
known. But it is scholarship with a difference: not only is there the 

_subtle art of beguiling the reader into turning over the page, there is 
also the art of bringing the reader down to earth. If we are ever tempted 
to drift away into hazy speculations we shall have a nasty shock. For 
instance, “Peut-étre le plus grand, et certainement le plus difficile 
probléme pour la pieté liturgique est-il celui que nous attend quand 
nous sortons de l’église aprés la célebration’. It is a very good thing to 
be reminded that living the liturgy means practising outside church 
the charity we have pledged in the Eucharist. 

This book is also scholarship with poetry. Poetry is the utterance of 
wisdom, i.e. the gift of wisdom, and the poet sees, in a measure, from 
the viewpoint of God. He connects past and present, time and eternity, 
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and because he not only sees with his eyes and mind but also perceives - 
with his heart and affections, he presents the things he sees in a manner 
incarnate, alive. The measure of a true poet is found in those two things, 
the power to link things up, and the power to bring them to life in 
words. Naturally, even those of us with an irritating appetite for poetry 
look with suspicion on broad generalizations and wide sweeps of 
history. It is so easy to do these things with little or no justification. 
However, we have no such fears when Father Bouyer is at work: 
here we have a scholar at work, and there is a sureness of touch, not 
to mention learned footnotes verifying the statements, which only 
comes from sureness of knowledge. One remembers for instance the 
reference to the Suffering Servant of Jahweh with the comment that 
here we find the difference between Judaism and all primitive pagan- 
isms: in Judaism alone is suffering seen to be fruitful. 

The heart of the book, the thing that makes it live, is the clear 
intuition of the mystery that is at the heart of the liturgy. What do we 
mean by a mystery? It is a moment or an experience when a man 
reaches both dimensions of human life at once, time and eternity. 
Truly there is only one mystery, and that is Calvary. But Calvary was 
not just an historical event; it was, or rather is, ‘mysterious’ in this 
special sense in so far as it links time and eternity, Man and God. The 
important thing is that this is going on now—it is not just an event of 
the past. Father Bouyer is caught up with the notion that Calvary is here 
and now among us, that grace cannot be separated from the person of 
Christ and when therefore we are baptized we are brought into a 
relationship with him which is as real as our relationship with mother 
or father. This is the mystery which penetrates every ‘branch’ of the 
liturgy, and is what makes a man fully a man. It is common enough to 
have these truths presented in a cerebral fashion that stimulates notional 
assent, but here we have them warm and alive; they cannot fail to 
move us. That is what is meant by poetry, and it is the only effective 
way to present a mystery. It is effective enough to recall one of the 
finest statements of the mystery: 

sacrifice 
Can only perfectly be made by God 
And sacrifice has so been made, by God 
To God in the body of God with man, 
On a tree set up at the four crossing roads 
Of earth, heaven, time, and eternity 
Which meet upon that cross. 


GERARD MEaTH, O.?. 


L’Au Dera. Par Frangois Grégoire. (Presses Universitaires de France.) 
Like many of its kind, this little book compresses a great deal into 
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125 pages. It sets out to define man’s different conceptions of the after 
life and attempts to see what they have contributed to contemporary 
beliefs and how far they can help us in discovering the truth. Our 
interest is first caught by the scope of the historical survey. The first 
section, mostly archaeological, sketches the beliefs in immortality 
among Celts, Germans, Slavs, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Jews, Christians, Mahommedans, India, China, Japan. An enormous 
array that is perhaps a little too dazzling for clear sight. Then comes the 
inquiry into philosophical notions as such from Plato to Gabriel Marcel. 
Again there is the same scope. This is entirely laudable and one 
only complains that perhaps too much space, and emphasis by pro- 
portion, is given to nineteenth-century philosophies and modern 
investigations and occultism. Nevertheless one is impressed in the end 
by the genuine ‘objective’ manner in which Professor Grégoire sets 
out his ideas. Being ‘objective’ or ‘detached’ in many modern English 
faculties of philosophy has an unfortunate connotation because it 
seems to have bred not devotion but indifference to truth, and the 
‘detachment’ of many of our own writers is such that they present their 
views as just another phase in an ever changing fashion parade. But 
here at least the author does allow us to believe there is a real truth 
beyond everyone’s ponderings, and that is very refreshing. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


THE SACRIFICE OF THE Mass. By John Fahy. (Browne and Nolan; 6s.) 

This book is not designed to appeal to those who are over-sensitive 
to language; the phrases of the pulpit are plentiful—‘each and every 
action —and there is here and there a dramatization that is hardly 
necessary—during the consecration ‘a tense dramatic silence descends 
upon the church’. It would however be unjust to judge the book by 
these things alone. The subtitle is “The Greatest Thing on Earth’, and 
the author’s purpose is quite simply to convince us of this fact: this he 
does by going step by step through the Mass and giving us a simple 
commentary on the words and actions. ‘Simple’ is the keynote of his 
treatment and it would be a mistake to be repelled by the naiveté 
which makes it possible for him to say, ‘Few acts of worship give more 
joy and happiness . . . than the act of genuflection’, and ‘Approaching 
to receive Holy Communion the feeling of one’s personal unworthi- 
ness naturally predominates’. If we do not perhaps share these experi- 
ences, or not all the time, we should at least reflect that they spring 
from a state of soul which our Lord commended, the simplicity of 
doves, and our only complaint about this book is that we do not also 


hear enough about the guile of serpents. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 
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CarHotic SERMONS OF CARDINAL Newman. Published, for the first 
time, from the Cardinal’s autograph manuscripts. Edited at the 
Birmingham Oratory. (Burns and Oates; ros. 6d.) 


The idea of a volume of nineteenth-century sermons will probably 
be associated in the minds of most of us with a feeling of intense 
boredom. This may be the reason why Newman’s sermons are so 
little read, and it is to be hoped that the present collection of nine 
sermons, seven preached at Birmingham in the spring of 1848, one in 
1870 and the last at the opening of St Bernard’s Seminary at Olton in 
1873, will induce readers to turn also to the many volumes of his other 
sermons. The collection under review gives striking evidence of 
Newman’s gift for adapting himself to his audience. Weare accustomed 
to think of the great Cardinal as a scholar steeped in the Fathers, 
addressing his congregation with the full weight of his learning in the 
sonorous periods appreciated by his age so much more than by our 
own. Now this all too common picture of Newman the preacher is 
quite misleading, and is completely shattered by these brief sermons 
preached to a very simple congregation of Birmingham, ‘this large 
industrial town, its numbers swelled by poor Irishmen driven over by 
the Famine’, as Father Stephen Dessain points out in his Introduction, 
It is also surprising that they should be so very little dated. ‘Many men 
like to live in a whirl’, Newman tells his flock, ‘in some excitement 
or other which keeps their minds employed and keeps them from 
thinking of themselves. How many a man, e.g., employs all his 
leisure time in learning merely the news of the day. He likes to read the 
periodical publications, he likes to know what is going on in the four 
quarters of the earth. He fills his mind with matters which either do 
not concern him or concern only his temporal welfare; with what they 
are doing in various parts of England, what Parliament is doing, what 
is done in Ireland, what is done on the Continent. . . .” Add to this 
wireless, the cinema, television and what is going on in the Middle 
East, and the same sermon would be as topical now as it was in 1848. 


Faced with all these distractions threatening man’s soul and the 
balance of his spiritual life, Newman insists in the simplest and most 
direct language on the one thing necessary: recollection and awareness 
of the presence of God, which he also stresses emphatically in the last, 
almost prophetic sermon of the collection where he describes the 
dangers facing the Church from the growth of complete irreligion. 
Though these sermons are so simple and ‘un-intellectual’, they reveal 
as muchas Newman’s other works his knowledge of human life and the 
breadth of his sympathy as well as his intuitive sense of atmosphere, 
as for example in the beautiful description of the coming of evening 
in the Sermon on Judgment. In fact, this slim volume of 133 pages in 
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large print contains more food for meditation than many elaborate 
productions specially designed for that purpose. 
HILDA GRAEF 


Tue FatrH oF Isrart. By H. H. Rowley. (S.C.M. Press; 18s.) 

Mr James Sprunt of Wilmington, N.C., who endowed the James 
Sprunt lectures at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., in 
1911, has put us greatly in his debt. For it was on this foundation that 
Dr Rowley in 1955 delivered the lectures which comprise this book. 

If a comparison may be permitted between chalk and cheese— 
namely, this collection of seven lectures and a massive and detailed 
classic in two volumes—there is a quality about Dr Rowley’s lectures 
which recalls Pedersen’s Israel. I trust neither of these distinguished 
scholars would be offended by a comparison which, however divergent 
their views on the Old Testament may be, is meant to do honour to 
them both. The large comprehensiveness of mind, the sober avoidance 
of over-simplified solutions and generalizations which mark the work 

of each, are qualities not so universal in the learned world as to be 
undeserving of mention. 

In one respect Dr Rowley’s book is superior to Hr Pedersen’s. His 
theological approach enables him to give a form and unity to his 
subject which is wanting in the great work of the other. But you cannot 
judge a work of anthropology, which is what Israel really is, by a 
standard made to measure theology. Granted; but the fact remains, 
and needs emphasis, that it is theology and theology alone which can 
perceive and bring out the essential unity of the Holy Scriptures. And 
so good theology on the Bible, just because it is theology, penetrates 
more deeply into the heart of its subject than even the best biblical 
anthropology. 

And Dr Rowley’s is good theology. Although his terms do not 
always correspond to the language of Catholic theology, the ideas 
they express seem to belong to the central line of Christian orthodoxy 

“on these matters. It is his conception of revelation and its media that 
holds his book together; what distinguishes the revelation made in the 
Scriptures from the claims and concepts of revelation found in other 
religions, he says, is the combination of historical and personal factors 
dovetailing into each other, it is revelation through a complex of 
prophetic personality and historical event. 

There is one point on which I would disagree with the author. He 
points out that there are a number of religious ideas and practices 
mentioned in the Bible which belong to Isracl’s primitive past or 
common Semitic background, but which neither characterized nor 
found a permanent place in Israel’s distinctive religion—polygamy, for 
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example, or the ‘devoting’ of enemy peoples to utter destruction asi 
with Jericho and the Amalekites. For a history of Israelite religion, he: 
says, such things demand full consideration; but for an Old Testament : 
theology all that is not of the essence of the faith of Israel is irrelevant. . 
There, I think, Dr Rowley is not doing justice to his native breadth of: 
mind. That such things are secondary, of minor importance, no concern | 
of such a course of lectures as this, is true enough. But that anything ; 
inthe Scripturesshould be called irrelevantto theology] find unacceptable. . 
We must indeed be prepared never to be able to see the relevance: 
of large tracts of the Bible, but that does not oblige us to deny it. And. 
Dr Rowley would agree, I believe, that the very fact of Israel’s faith, 
in addition to its unique and distinctive essence, having so much in. 
common with the religions of other nations and being rooted indeed 
in the general religious awareness of mankind, is something of immense 
theological importance—at any rate to the believer who is not a Jew 
but a Gentile. 
EDMUND Hitt, o.P. 


PLATO AND THE CHRISTIANS. Passages from the writings of Plato selected 
and translated with an introduction by Adam Fox. (S.C.M. Press; 
21s.) 

At the first glance this little book by the Archdeacon of Westminster 
seems rather too simple-minded to make any worthwhile contribution 
to the understanding of Plato’s influence on the minds of Christians 
in the past or his importance for them in the present. This impression 
is created partly by the little Scriptural texts at the head of each extract, 
which do not always fit very well, and partly by the choice of extracts, 
some of which seem to be rather violently torn from their contexts 
and used without any consciousness of the formidable philosophical 
and theological problems which any attempt to bring them into contact 
with Christianity would raise if their probable real significance was 
understood. But this impression is deceptive, and when one reads the 
book a little more carefully one discovers that Canon Fox has done 
what he set out to do excellently, and that it was well worth doing. 
It is certainly not a book intended for professional philosophers or 
theologians (though some of them might profit by reading it). It is 
intended to show the ordinary Christian why Christians through the 
ages have found Plato interesting and important: and the passages 
chosen are those which would strike such an ordinary Christian 
reading through the Dialogues as having something to do in some way 
with his religion; the texts are simply meant to indicate why he might 
reasonably feel this. And all the passages of the greatest philosophical 
and theological importance are there (the great argument for the 
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existence of gods in Laws X is given in summary because of its length). 
The extremely good and clear translation is Canon Fox’s own: he 
explains the difficulties of translating Plato in his Introduction, which 
also contains more good sense about Plato better expressed in a smaller 
space then it would be easy to find elsewhere. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


TEMPERAMENT, NERVES AND THE SOUL. By Rev. J. Massman, p.s.m. 

(The Mercier Press; 3s. 6d.) 

The aim of this book is to help people with ‘undue excitability of 
the feelings’. The author denies any claim to its being a scientific work, 
but immediately plunges into a threefold division of temperaments 
which is presented with all the aura of a well-established fact. Would 
that it were so. The extensive studies of Eysenck into the ‘dimensions 
of personality’ have not produced a system which satisfies everyone, 
how much less so with the arbitrary classification presented here. To 
what purpose is this division? It seems to me that the spiritual advice 

presented in the latter part of the book could well be given without a 
psychological approach which misleads the uninformed and tempts the 
informed to dismiss the whole of the book as worthless. 

JoHN MarsHALL 


Psycutatry For Att. By Dr H. Dobbelstein. (Mercier Press; 3s. 6d.) 

The title of this book was the first thing to arrest my attention. 
Psychiatry is the branch of medicine which treats mental disease. Why 
do all men need to know about mental disease? They do not have the 
same morbid interest in disease of the stomach or heart. It is stated that 
the object of the book is to enable the reader to judge objectively the 
mentality of his fellow-men, but is not the author perpetuating the 
analytical error of building up a concept of normality from a study of 
the abnormal? Is it likely that the reader will be helped towards a 
deeper psychological understanding by the account of the professor 
who gave his dying daughter a coffin for a Christmas present? When 
we see such mis-statements as that St Vitus Dance is infective, and 
when we find a serious recommendation that parents should leave a 
psychological analysis of themselves for the guidance of their children, 
the situation becomes ludicrous, and the book cannot be recommended. 

JoHN MARSHALL 


Essays In Lrperatity. By Alec R. Vidler. (S.C.M.; 153.) _ 

It was held against Pius IX, as evidence of his obscurantism, that he 
condemned Liberalismus. But then so did Newman, and he was no 
bigot. And so does this loose collection of articles and lectures when 
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Liberalism means a laissez faire spirit in doctrine, a liberty from the: 
discipline of creed and law rather than a liberty for the building up of’ 
the Church. No doubt ‘Liberal Christianity’ threw open some windows ; 
and helped to make the divinity schools less stuffy, but how negative : 
it now looks. It is otherwise with Christian liberality which is the: 
opposite, not of conservative, but of fanatical or intransigent. This; 
points to the esprit large and away from the idée fixe, and is at once: 
generous to communicate and critical not to waste. 

St Thomas says the same (see Summa Theologica, 2a-2ae. cxvii-cxix): 
quod largum est non est retentivum sed emissivum, 'To him it is a part of | 
justice. It can be extended from the use of money to our fair dealing 
with our Christian deposit, which avoids the two extremes, of avarice 
in grasping at clichés and refusing, as it were, to open up, of prodigality 
in committing it to whatever happens to be the vogue. We should be 
like Whateley who found himself more mortified by weak arguments 
in favour of his views than by strong arguments against them. 

That religion, prophesied A. N. Whitehead, will conquer which 
renders clear to popular understanding some eternal greatness incarnate 
in the passage of temporal fact. Accordingly the author wonders 
whether the revival of theology will not perhaps be the work of | 
laymen. He sees no future for a stiff and standardized scholasticism; 
he suspects Rome of being hidebound for all its appearance of subtlety. 
Still less does he commend the religious humanitarianism which gets 
round difficulties without facing them, and lands in the vague doctrine, 
described by Dr H. R. Niebuhr, that ‘a God without wrath brought 
men without sin into a kingdom without judgment through the 
ministrations of a Christ without a cross’. 

THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


